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father. What amused the gossips in England was the news that the royal party,
which numbered about one hundred persons, possessed the services of only one
washerwoman. Wittily a later writer observed that his lack of an adequate
laundry staff has no historical significance, " except in so far as it may bear
on the strong objection evinced by the first members of the House of Guelph
to washing their dirty linen in public I "

On i6th September George embarked in the yacht Peregrine, which lay in
the harbour of Oranie Polder; and two days later, having been bravely escorted
across a befogged North Sea by a squadron of British men-o'-war, he was landed
at Greenwich. All the leading figures in the political world in his new kingdom
were there to meet him ; but at the official reception which was held on the igth
he quickly disabused the minds of those Tories who, despite his dismissal of
St John some days before leaving the Continent, thought that they might
be continued in office. He ignored Ormonde and Harcourt completely, and
took the least possible notice of the fallen Oxford: his coolness to the Tories
was in marked contrast to the warmth of his greetings for the Whigs. On the
20th, with his eldest son at his side, George made a state entry into London:
nine days later the Tory ministry was replaced by one predominantly Whig.

Even the most enthusiastic supporters of the Hanoverian Succession found
it difficult to like the king who was to save the country from Catholicism and
to place the Whig lords in the seats of the mighty. George was a dapper little
man with handsome features; but there was a complete absence of expression
in his countenance; and his manners were coarse and -ungallant. He soon
made it dear that he had nothing but contempt for England and Englishmen :
he never tried to learn the language of his new subjects or to understand their
national characteristics; and he surrounded himself with German favourites
who were even more contemptuous than he was of their new home. Once
he had confessed that he was a deist; but after coming to England he found
that it was politic to put in regular appearances at divine service. His admirers
were few, his enemies many. The Whigs consoled themselves that he was
at least " an honest blockhead," and Robert Walpole, who was to become his
chief minister, found that he could be easily controlled " by bad Latin and good
punch:" the Tories, on the other hand, showered upon him unprintable epithets,
and the loyal toast was invariably followed by a muttered " God damn him."

In one department, however, George could boast of a high degree of pro-
ficiency. He had seen a considerable amount of active service; and although
it would have been impossible to count him among the great generals of his
age, he was nevertheless well placed in those of the second class. His leadership
was of the solid kind: he fought battles strictly in accordance with the rules
laid down in military manuals, and relied upon an element of good luck to
win them. At the age of twenty-three he had been with Sobieski in the army